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Stories and Sermons for Infant Minds. By Mrs. 
Adams, Author of Parlor Lectures, §c. Sold at 
the S. S. Depository, No. 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
Many years ago, before Sabbath schools were es- 

tablished in Boston, several little children in a family 

had a lesson given them every Sabbath day, to com- 
mit to memory acertain number of answers in the 

Assembly’s Catechism; but the language was hard for 

them to understand, and they were backward in get- 

ting their lessons. ‘Their father would sometimes ex- 
plain the answer, by a story out ofthe Bible—and he 
found they were so much interested in these stories, 
that he promised to tell them a story every time they 
all got their lessons perfectly. This had the desired 
effect; the lessons were always correctly recited, and 

“* Come Pa, we are ready for the story,’ was the pleas- 

ant information he received of the children’s diligence, 

until the whole Catechism was committed to memory. 

The little book whose title is given above, is full of 
such Bible Stories, and no child will read one, without 
wishing to read the whole, the style being plain and 
intelligible tothe infant mind. Another benefit will 
be, that children will feel a greater desire to read the 

Bible itself, when they find that it is a most interest- 

ing book to them as well as their parents. The fol- 

lowing story is a sample of the book;— 


SAMSON, 


Among the children of Isarel wasa man, whose 
name was Manoah. Manoah had a wife, but no 
children. 

Now parents take a great deal of pleasure in 
children, who are kind and affectionate. They 
are a great comfort fo them, and Manoah and his 
wife were very sorry indeed that God had given 
them no child. 

The great God is always ready to give his peo- 
ple what they desire, if it will really do them 
good; and he sent an angel from heaven to tell 

Tanoah and his wife that they should havea son. 

When this son was born, his parents called his 

name Samson. 


The angel had told them that their child must 
be a Nazarite. 


Nazarite is one, who never tastes wine or 
strong drink, and whose hair is not cut. Samson’s 





mother was careful about all these things, and 
Samson, when he grew to be a man, was very 
strong. Yes, stronger than any person you ever 
heard of. His great strength was given him by 
God; for the great God would have Samson help 
his people, the Israelites, to get them out of the 
power of the Philistines. 

Now the Philistines did not love nor serve God. 
This is the reason why they troubled the Israelites 
so much. Meanwhile, Samson grew tobe a man, 
when he became a judge in Israel. And Samson 
instead of being a great comfort to his parents, 
as he might have been, was a very great trial to 
them. The reason of all this was, he loved the 
company of the wicked, and with the wicked he 
would go. 

Oh, children, bad company does a great deal 
of hurt. I hope all children, who read this story, 
will be very careful to keep out of bad company. 
Read a little further, and you will see what bad 
compaffy did for Samson. 

I have told you that Samson had grown to be a 
man; and when he wished to be married, he went 
to the wicked Philistines to get a wife. 

His father and his mother were troubled, but 
he thought he knew best; so he minded nothing 
about their wishes, but married a wicked Philis- 
tine woman. 

Once when he went to make this Philistine 
woman a visit, a young lion came upon him. 

There are no lions in this country, except a few 
in cages. A lion can kill a man in a moment. 
But Samson was so strong that he tore the lion in 
pieces with his hands. 

The next time that he passed that way, he found 
that a swarm of bees had made honey in the car- 
case of the lion. So Samson, as he went on, 
made this riddle: 

‘‘Out of the eater came forth meat; out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.” 

When Samson got among the Philistines, he 
told them the riddle, and said if they could guess 
it within seven days, he would give them thirty 
sheets, and thirty changes of garments; but ifthey 
could not tell it, they must give the same to him. 

Perhaps some little child may like to know more 
about the garments. 


In those days they used to do very differently | 


indeed from what they do now. Their dress was 
very different from ours. They used to have a 
large outside garment, that would fit one person 
as well as another; and when they wished to have 
it sit close to them, they would tie it round their 
body, so that the garments, which were given 
them for finding out the riddle, would suit them 
just as well as though they had been made 
for them. 

The Philistines tried a long time to tell the 
meaning of the riddle, but they could not do it. 
Then they told Samson’s wife, if she did not help 
them, they would burn her and all her father’s 
family with fire. 

Then Samson’s wife wept every day at the 
thought of what her people would do; and every 
day she begged Samson with tears to tell her 
the riddle. 

And on the seventh day, Samson pitied his wife 
and told her the riddle. Then Samson’s wife 
told the people, who said to him on the seventh 
day before the sun went down; What is sweeter 
than honey, and what is stronger than a lion? 
Then Samson knew what his wife had done, and 
he saw that a wicked woman was not to be trusted. 
If Samson’s wife had been good, she would have 
told her troubles to her husband, and not have 





deceived him. 








Then Samson killed many of the Philistines 
and brought their garments to those who told 
the riddle. 

The Philistines were wicked people, and God 
was willing that Samson should kill them, just as 
he is willing a wicked man should be hung. 

But Samson was so much displeased with his 
wife, that he left her for a long time; and when 
he went to visit her, he found she had another 
husband. Then Samson set fire to the corn of the 
Philistines, and burnt all that they had; and the 
Philistines to be revenged, came up and burnt 
her and her father with fire. 

All this however did not cure Samson of going 
into bad company. He still went with the wicked, 
and every time he went with them, he had so 
much trouble, that I think he could not help see- 
ing that the company of the wicked did not and 
could not make him happy. 

Oh no, children; wicked company never makes 
any one happy. If you play with wicked boys 
and girls, you may be sure it will do you a great 
deal of hurt; you may become wicked like them. 

But I will tell you more of Samson, and you 
will see what effect wicked company had upon 
him. He was acquainted with a woman, whose 
name was Delilah. This woman deceived him a 
great many times; still Samson was so well 
pleased with her company, that he finally told her 
that his great strength was in his hair, and that it 
had never been cut; but if it were to be shaved 
off, he should be no stronger than‘other men. 

Now the Philistines were very anxious to take 
Samson that they might punish him for destroying 
their corn; and for doing other things which they 
did not like. 

And Delilah, when he slept, shaved off his hair, 
and then said, The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 
son. And he went out to shake himself as he 
used to do, but the Lord had departed from him. 

Then the Philistines took him and put out his 
eyes, and cast him into prison, where he had time 
to be sorry for keeping wicked company. 

In prison too, sometimes children think of the 
same thing; for even children have been sent to 
prison; but I cannot think this ever will be the 
case with those who go to Sabbath Schools, and 
keep away from bad company. 

Samson remained in prison a long time, and 
while he was there his hair began to grow, and 
his strength to come again. 

One day the great men of the Philistines were 
together to offer a sacrifice to one of their idols; 
a god, which their own hands had made, and which 
they used to worship. Then they thought of 
Samson and said it was dagon their god, who had 
delivered him up. Then they were full of laugh- 
ter and gaiety, and said they would have Samson 
sent for to make sport for them. 

Only think, they were so wicked that they could 
make sport of a poor blind man, shut up in prison. 

Samson came, and the Philistines enjoyed it for 
a time very much; and because he could not see, 
a lad held him by the hand. 

Then Samson asked the boy to let him take 
hold of the pillars, upon which the house was 
placed; and Samson prayed to God to strengthen 
him that once, and then he bowed himself with all 
his might, and the house fell upon the lords, and 
all that were therein. So the dead, which he 
slew at his death, were more than they which he 
slew in his life. 

Then his friends took up his body, and bufied 
it in the burying place of Manoah his father. 

‘Such was the end of one, who kept bad com- 
pany. Think of this, dear children, and ‘‘ en- 
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ter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
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CORNELIUS OF ST. CROIX, 
A PIOUS NEGRO. 

A very interesting Moravian missionary station 
for more than a hundred years has been that of 
St. Croix, one of the Danish West Indian islands, 
which was captured by Great Britian, in the year 
1801. We might relate many remarkable facts 
relative to this mission and its pious and zealous 
conductors; one of whose greatest afflictions was 
to witness the barbarities exercised upon the Ne- 
groes, many of whom suffered bonds, and impris- 
onment, and stripes, for their adherence to the 
Gospel. But, passing by these general narratives, 
we turn our attention for the present to the edify- 
ing life of a humble convert, once a poor degraded 
slave, but even then Christ’s freeman; and now 
an inhabitant of that blessed world where oppres- 
sion is unknown, and sorrow and sighing have 
forever fled away. The following is the account 
left upon record of him, in the Annals of the Mo- 
ravian Missions: — 

‘* Towards the close of the year 1801, the mis- 
sion in St. Croix was deprived of one of the most 
intelligent and useful native assistants, who for 
more than fifty years had walked worthily of his 
calling by the Gospel—namely, the Negro Cor- 
nelius. This man was in many respects distin- 
guished among his countrymen, which will render 
the following brief sketch of his life interesting. 

© Above fifty years ago he became concerned 
for the salvation of his soul, and felt a strong im- 
pulse to attend the preaching of our missionaries, 
and their private instructions. However, he 
could not at once forsake his heathenish customs. 
It happened once that he attended the merry- 
making of his countrymen. Even into this house 
of riot the good Shepherd followed this poor stray- 
ing sheep. The late brother Frederic Martin, 
passing by, and being made attentive to the up- 
roar, looked in at the door, and immediately 
espied his scholar Cornelius. He beckoned to 
him to come out, and in a friendly but serious and 
emphatic address, represented to him, that it was 
not becoming for one who had declared that he 
would give his heart to our Saviour, to attend 
such meetings as these. ‘ Here,’ said the mis- 
sionary, ‘the devil has his work, and you have 
assured me that you will not be his slave. But 
now I discover that your heart is still in his 
power; for you love the vanities of the world, and 
the company of the children of disobedience, in 
whom he rules. It would therefore be better that 
you left off coming to our meetings, and to the 
school.’ This offended him greatly, and he thought 
‘ What is that to the White man, and what do I 
care for him?’ However his amusement was 
spoiled for that time; he went home much dis- 
pleased, and resolved never more to visit the 
missionaries, or attend their meetings. But his 
heart was not at rest, and his convictions grew so 
strong that he could not sleep at night. The ad- 
dress of the missionary sounded continually in his 
ears, and made so strong an impression upon him, 
that he altered his mind and visited him. Being 
received, not, as he feared, with displeasure, but 
with great cordiality, he was exceedingly affected, 
and with tears described the distress of his mind 
during the preceding days. 

‘© In 1749, he was baptized, and ever after re- 
mained faithful to the grace conferred on him. 
He had an humbling and growing sense of the 
depravity of his heart, but he also made daily 
progress in the knowledge and grace of his Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

** God had blessed him with a good natural 
understanding. He had learned the business of 
of a mason well, and had the appointment of mas- 
ter-mason to the royal buildings, in which employ- 
ment, he was esteemed by all who knew him, as 





laid the foundation of each of the six chapels be- 
longing to our mission in these islands. He was 


‘| able to write and speak the Creole, Dutch, Da- 


nish, German, and English languages; whic 
gave him a great advantage above the other Ne- 
groes. Till 1767, he was aslave in the royal 
plantation, which afterwards belonged to Count 
Schimmelman. He first purchased the freedom 
of his wife, and then labored hard to gain his own 
liberty, which, after much entreaty, and the pay- 
ment of a considerable ransom, he effected. God 
blessed him and the work of his hands in such a 
manner, that he could also by degrees purchase 
the emancipation of his six children. 
‘In 1754, he was appointed assistant in the 
mission. After his emancipation, he greatly ex- 
erted himself in the service of the Lord, especial- 
ly among the people of his own color, and spent 
whole days, and often whole nights, in visiting 
them on the different plantations. He possessed 
a peculiar talent for expressing his ideas with 
great clearness, which rendered his discourses 
pleasing and edifying, as well to White people as 
to Negroes. Yet he was by no means elated by 
the talents he possessed. His character was that 
of an humble servant of Christ, who thought too 
meanly of himself, to treat others with contempt. 
To distribute to the indigent, and assist the feeble 
was the delight of his heart, and they always 
found in him, a generous and sympathimg friend 
and faithful adviser. 
‘* While thus zealously exerting himself in 
promoting the salvation of his countrymen, he did 
not neglect the concerns of his family. We have 
already seen how sedulously he cared for their 
temporal prosperity, in working hard to purchase 
their freedom. But he was more solicitous for 
the welfare of their souls. God blessed his in- 
structions, and he had the joy of seeing his whole 
family share in the salvation of the Lord. Being 
found faithful, they were employed as assistants in 
the mission. 
‘The infirmities of old age increasing upon 
him; he ardently longed to depart and be with 
Christ. A constant cough, and pain in his side, 
checked his great activity, caused occasional de- 
jection of mind, and seemed at times to shake his 
faith and fortitude. He now and then complained 
of a declension of his love to the Lord Jesus; and 
once, while meditating on that text, ‘ I have some- 
what against thee, because thou hast left thy first 
love,’ he exclaimed, ‘Ah! I too have left my 
first love!’ A few days before his end, being vis- 
ited by one of the missionaries, he said, ‘ I ought 
to have done more, and loved and served my Sa- 
viour better; yet I firmly trust that he will re- 
ceive me in mercy, for I come to him as a poor 
sinner, having nothing to plead but his grace and 
righteousness through his blood.’ His children 
and several of his grandchildren having assembled 
round his bed, he addressed them in the following 
impressive manner: 
‘«¢ JT rejoice exceedingly, my dearly beloved 
children, to see you once more together before 
my departure; for I believe that my Lord and 
Saviour will soon come and take your father home 
to himself. You know, dear children, what my 
chief concern has been, respecting you, as long 
as I was with you; how frequently I have exhor- 
ted you not to neglect the day of grace, but to 
surrender yourselves with soul and body to your 
Redeemer, and to follow him faithfully. Some- 
times I have dealt strictly with you, in matters 
which I believed would bring harm to your souls, 
and grieve the spirit of God; and I have exerted 
my parental authority to prevent mischief; but it 
was all done out of love toyou. However, it may 
have happened that I have sometimes been too 
severe. If this has been the case, I beg you, my 
dear children, to forgive me; oh, forgive your poor 
dying father.’ 

‘‘Here he was obliged to stop, most of the 
children weeping and sobbing aloud. At last 
one of his daughters recovered herse)f, and said, 





a clever, upright, and disinterested man. He 





‘We, dear father, we alone have cause to ask 























forgiveness, for we have often made your li 
heavy, ‘and have been disobedient am 
rest joined in the same confession. The father 
then continued: ‘Well, my dear children, if ail 
of you have forgiven me, then attend to my last 
wish and dyirg request. Love one another! Do 
not suffer any quarrels or disputes to arise among 
you after my decease. No, my children,’ raising 
his voice, ‘love one another cordially; let each 
strive to show proofs of love to his brother or sis- 
ter. Nor suffer yourselves to be tempted by any 
thing to become proud, for by that you may even 
miss of your soul’s salvation; but pray our Sa- 
viour to grant you lowly minds and humble hearts. 
If you follow this advice of your father, my joy 
willbe complete, when I shall once more see you al! 
again in eternal bliss, and be able to say to our 
Saviour, Here, Lord, is thy poor unworthy €or- 
nelius, and the children whom thou hast given me 
I am sure our Saviour will not forsake you; but I 
beseech you do not forsake him.’ He fell gently 
asleep in Jesus on the 29th of November, 130i] 
being, according to his own account, eighty-four 
years of age.” [Christian Observer. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children,—o. II/. 
Newport, R. I. Dec. 1833, 

My dear S.—If you will just take the trouble 
to look at your map, you will percieve that I am 
now down on land’s end, and close by the wide 
Atlantic. <A little way to the south of me the 
road stops, and you can go no farther. Away off 
to the east, the south, and the south west, there is 
but one broad expanse of water, until in the dis- 
tance, the ocean and sky seemto meet. Sucha 
beautiful and sublime scene you have never yet 
winessed. 

Yesterday I rode down from Bristol in full view 
of Mount Hope, the ancient seat of King Philip 
the famous Indian warrior, concerning whom you 
have read so much in your ‘ first book of history.” 
In the eastern declivity of the Mount, there is a 
spring of pure water issuing out from beneath a 
rock, in which there is an excavation which is 
called king Philip’s chair. Near this spot it was 
where he was surprised by the brave Captain 
Church and slain. Philip was one of the most 
subtle and powerful Indian chiefs ever found on 
this western continent. 

As I passed over on to the Island, I found my- 
self surrounded with one of the most enchanting 
prospects I ever witnessed. The day was re- 
markably fine, and as the road to this town lay 
over the most elevated ground, I had an uninter- 
rupted view of the rivers, islands, bays, and villa- 
ges oneveryside. Indeed it is questioned wheth- 
er the scenery on the Isle of Wight, the celebrat- 
ed residence of Leigh Richmond, the author of 
the —— ee and the YoungCottager, 
can excel that which is seen from m 
this Island and harbour. — 

As I traversed the Island I was forcibly re- 
minded of certain events of the revolution, which 
transpired here a little more than half a century 
ago. My honored father was stationed here as a 
soldier under the command of Gen. Sullivan. In 
full view of the British forces, the American ar- 
my pitched their tents, dug atrench and threw 
up a bréast work and prepared for action. While 
on duty, my father received a musket ball from 
the enemy, which struck his gun as itwas pressed 
to his shoulder; but as its power was spent, it 
fell harmless at his feet. He picked it up and 
ever after preserved it as a memorial of the revo- 
lution. As night drew on and it became dark, 
the Americans were ordered to strike ‘their 
tents and to retreat with the utmost stillness 
across Howland’s Ferry, to the main land on the 
east side. This they did with the utmost safety, 
and thus avoided a bloody conflict with the enemy. 

Those were times of war. All wasturmoil and 





distress on the land and on the sea.—Now, all is 
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quiet.—The husbandman reclines under his own 
vine and fig tree, having none to molest or to 
make afraid. This beautiful harbour, studded 
with the lofty masts of merchantmen, lies before 
me as calm and unruffled as the mountain lake. 

On Monday last I went with a friend to attend 
the funeral of a Jewess. She was a lady of dis- 
tinction, sister of a gentleman who once lived in 
this place, and who on his decease left a legacy 
to keep in repair the Synagogue, which was built 
here before the revolution, the street in front of 
it, and also the grave yard. As there are now 
none of the descendants of Abraham residing here, 
the synagogue is seldom opened. At 10 o’clock 
A. M. we entered the synagogne to attend the 
funeral of the Jewess. It is an ancient building 
of superior architecture. The congregation was 
large. In the alter or pulpit, which was situated 
about midway of the house, there were five Jews 
seated with their hats on, and the audience copy- 
ing their example, were standing and sitting with 
their heads covered. The deceased, I should 
have observed, died in the city of New York, and 
was brought here to be buried by the sepulchres 
of her fathers and kindred. The coffin, which 
was of plain finish, was covered with a pall and 
placed in front of the altar, with two lighted can- 
dles placed upon it. At the time appointed, one 
of the Jews, clad in a black silk robe, arose, and 
with his head covered as when he entered the 
room, began to read inthe English language, the 
burial service. Some of the sentiments and lan- 
guage read was from the Psalms and the Prophets, 
interpoluted with sentiments and language of hu- 
man origin. They also read prayers in English. 
There was very little of solemnity or devotion 
connected with the performances. The reading 
was a kind of mummery, given off in a business 
like manner. Prayers were read in behalf of the 
soul of the deceased, and also in behalf of the 
souls of all her male and female relations who 
had been buriedin the same yard. I never knew 
before, that there was this similitude between the 
services of the Jews and Catholics. But the most 
melancholy feature in the service was, that no 
Saviour, no atonement, no Mediator between God 
and man, wasacknowledged. As we entered the 
grave yard, the Priest went before the corps and 
chanted Hebrew until we came to the grave. 
After the coffin was deposited in its narrow house, 
each Jew in his turn threw on a few shovels of 
gravel—when the scene was closed by reading a 
few collects in English. There were several 
Christian Clergymen present, who were very po- 
litely invited to sit within the altar while in the syn- 
agogue and to walk next to the friends of the de- 
ceased on the way to the grave. These children’ 
of the ancient covenant people of God, appeared 
to be gentlemen of education and respectability 
and probably of affluence. 

I could not but look upon them with a kind of 
veneration, as I recognised them as a remnant of 
that ancient race unto whom were committed the 
lively Oracles, whose were the Patriarchs, the 
Prophets, and Apostles, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh Christ eame, who is over all, God 
blessed forever. But O the blindness that has 
happened unto Israel—the deep shades.of error 
that have come over this apostate race. As each 
one politely gave me his hand at parting, I could 
not but look up and sigh for the approach of that 
blessed day when these wandering children of 
Abraham shall look upon him whom their fathers 
pierced, and mourn; and, with the fullness of the 
gentile world, shall believe in Him, concerning 
whom Moses and the Prophets did write. 

Your absent, but ever affectionate father 7 
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DR, CLARKE’S LETTER. 
Letter of the late Dr, Adam Clarke to his Grand- 
son. 
My dear little Grandson—Your father and 
mother tell me that you are fond of birds, espe- 
cially pretty little birds that have pretty feathers 





—blue, green, yellow, red, fine glossy black, and 
fair lily white, with nice bills and beautiful legs; 
but your mamma tells me that you have but one 
such bird; what a pity, when you love it so well, 
and would take great care of others also, if you 
had them. Well, my dear Adam, I have many 
beautiful birds, which have been sent me from 
countries very far off, and they were sent me by 
very good people who love me, and I will give 
some of them to you, Adam. I much like these 
little birds. Is it because they have very beauti- 
ful feathers, and beaks, and legs? or that because 
when they were alive they sang so delightfully, 
ran so fast, and flew soswiftly? All this, indeed, 
I loved but I love them because it was the same 
good God who made them, that made myself; and 
he who feeds me feeds them also, and takes care 
of them; and he made them beautiful that you, 
and I, and all people might be pleased with their 
fine feathers and sweet singing. Now, a man 
who has a great deal of money, may go to places 
where people sing for money, or have music in 
the house, such as dear Cecelia plays; but there 
are a great many poor people inthe world who 
have scarcely money enough to buy bread wher. 
they are hungry, or clothes to keep them warm 
in the cold weather. Now, my dear, these can- 
not hire people to sing, nor can they have music 
in their houses like your mamma; yet they love 
to hear music: so would it not be a pity that they 
should not have some also? See, then, why the 
good God who made you, formed so many little 
birds with such sweet voices to sing the sweetest 
songs; these are the poor man’s music; they sing 
to him for nothing—they do not even ask a crumb 
of bread from the poor man; and when he is going 
to work in the morning, they sing to encourage 
him; and when ‘he is returning home in the eve- 
ning very weary, because he has worked very 
hard, then they sing again that he may be pleased 
and not grieve nor fret. Now is not God very 
good for making these pretty little musicians to 
encourage and comfort the poor laboring man? 
And will you not then love this God who made 
them for so kind a purpose? **** Now you 
must know, Adam, that I am very fond of these 
nice little birds, and often take crumbs of bread, 
and scatter them under the windows, that they 
may come and pick them up; and once I puta 
stick in the ground before the parlor window, with 
a cross-stick on the top of it, just like your letter 
T, that you have been learning in your A BC, 
and often would I lift up the window and cry, 
‘** Bobby, Bobby,’’—and the sweet red breast, so 
soon as he could hear my voice, would fly near 
the window and sit on the cross-stick; then I left 
the crumbs and bits of cheese, of which they are 
very fond, upon the ledge of the window, and when 
I had shut down the sash, then Bobby would come 
and eat them allup! *** JI have told you be- 
fore, that I love little birds; yes, I love them, 
even when they are dead; and I get their skins 
stuffed, to make them look just as if the birds were 
alive. Now I send you several of these beautiful 
stuffed birds, and they shall be your own, and you 
must take care of them, and keep them forthe sake 
of your loving and affectionate grandfather. 
Avam CLarKE. 





THE PET GOAT, 


‘*Come, poor Phebe, eat your dinner,” said 
little Emily Barton, as she held a basket of fresh 
greens which she had just gathered to her favor- 
ite goat, while her brother Robert amused him- 
self with ringing the bell fastened to her neck. 

Phebe, for so the children had named the gen- 
tle creature, was a great pet with all the family; 
she was so tame, and so affectionate. She knew 
her own name, and whenever the children came 
home from school, she would run at their call, and 
by her anxious looks and plaintive bleating, tell 
them as plainly as words could do, that she ex- 
pected some token of their kindness. 

But at this time Phebe received more than a 
common share of the children’s attention; she was 








in affliction. I hope my little readers will not 
smile at the idea of a dumb animal being in afflic- 
tion. JI have read accounts, which I believe to 
be strictly true, of animals pining away and dying 
with grief at the loss of their young. God has 
wisely given a measure of this parental affection 
to all creatures, though in some it is stronger than 
in others. ‘* Poor Phebe,’ continued Emily, 
‘Tam so sorry for you; do not grieve any more; 
I will be kind to you, and will get you the nicest 
things to eat that J can find.” 

The cause of all this sympathy on the part of 
Emily was this: Phebe had two sweet little kids, 
for which she showed all the tenderness of a mo- 
ther’s love. Although gentle as a lamb at other 
times, she would boldly attack a dog, or even a 
man, who would attempt to injure her helpless 
young ones. The children seemed no less fond 
of the kids than the mother was. They were 
much amused with watching their innocent gam- 
bols, as they frisked around their mother; and 
sometimes they felt alarmed for their safety, when 
they saw them running on the top of the wall, or 
on the roof of .the out-houses, as this animal is 
naturally fond of climbing. But one day when 
they were crossing the road, as a stage was pas- 
sing rapidly along, one of the wheels ran over 
them, and killed them both on the spot. Poor 
Phebe! how piteously did she bleat over their 
dead bodies! It would have brought tears to the 
eyes of my young readers to behold her speech- 
less grief. Emily and Robert tried every art to 
comfort the bereaved mother. They spoke kindly 
to her, and patted her rough neck with their soft 
hands. The poor creature seemed to be sensi- 
ble of their sympathy, and by degrees recovered 
her former liveliness. 

Dear children, how little did they think that it 
would not be long before their own dear mother 
would need the kind sympathies of her friends. 
How uncertain are all things here below! How 
true the saying of the wise man, ‘‘ Childhood and 
youth are vanity.”” On one pleasant Sabbath, 
Robert and Emily were in their seats in the Sab- 
bath-school, repeating portions of the precious 
word of God, and listening attentively to the in- 
structions of their teachers. The next Sabbath 
their remains were committed to the silent tomb. 
That awful destroyer* whom the Lord hath sent 
to scourge a guilty world seized them both on one 
day, and within a few hours of each other both 
entered the eternal world. But their parents do 
not mourn as those without hope. They had given 
them away to the Lord from their birth; they had 
carefully taught them the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ; and they had the pleasure to see 
that their labor was not in vain. The Spirit of 
God seemed early to have taken possession of 
their hearts. And their kindness to ‘‘ poor Phe- 
be ’ was only one proof of that love which was 
shed abroad intheir hearts, and which made them 
seek to render all aroundthem happy. When the 
cold hand of death was on little Emily, she turned 
her eyes, which had lost all their brightness, on 
her weeping mother, and in broken language said, 
‘* Dear mother, do not grieve: Jesus said, ‘ Suf- 
fer little children ’—I am going to Him.” Ro- 
bert, too, gave good proof that he was one of 
those little children of whom is the kingdom of 
heaven. [ Youth’s Friend. 

* The Cholera. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








Voracity oF THE Pixr.—In Germany, a mule 
in the act of drinking at a river, was seized by a 
huge pike, which fastened on its nose, and nearly 
succeeded in drowning the poor beast. Though 
the mule, by struggling, aided by the driver, got 
its nose out of the water, the pike kept its hold, 
and was drawn on shore and killed. A little girl, 
not many years since, in dipping water from a 
pond, was attacked by one of these violent erea- 
tures, which dreadfully lacerated her arm. They 
not only become extremely despotie in ponds, des- 
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troying all other fishes, frogs, &c.; but, under | 
circumstances of hunger, swellow each other. } 
Pennant mentions an instance of one that was ac- 
tually choked to death, in trying to swallow one 
of its own species. Many years since an old 
pike seized the head of a swan, in Lord Gower’s 
canal, and gorged so much of it, that both the fish 
and the majestic bird were killed. Combats have 
been witnessed between two of them. This fish 
is no less remarkable for its tenacity of life, after 
being removed from the water, than its vigor while 
in it—snapping at objects presented to it for a 
long time after it is caught, with as much eager- 
ness as if it were still at liberty. A gentleman 
was once angling for pike, and succeeded in 
taking a very large one, at which time he was en- 
countered by a shepherd and his dog; he made 
the man a present of the fish, and while engaged 
in clearing his tackle, he saw the dog who had 
for some time been expressing his satisfaction by 
the most unequivocal signs, seat himself unsus- 
pectingly with his tail at a tempting proximity to 
the jaws of the pike, which suddenly caught at it. 
It would be impossible to express tlie terror of the 
dog, on finding such an appendage thus entailed 
upon him—he ran in every direction to free him- 
self, but in vain, and at last plunged into the 
stream as a last resource—but this was equally 
fruitless. The hair had become so entangled in 
the fish’s teeth, that it could not release its hold; 
accordingly, he struggled over to the opposite 
side, now above and now below the surface.— 
Having landed, the dog made for his master’s 
cottage with all haste, where he was at length 
freed from his unwilling persecutor; yet notwith- 
standing the fatigue the latter had endured, it ac- 
tually seized and sunk its teeth into a stick which 
was used to force open its jaws.—Atheneum. 





-DITORIAL. 


FOUNDLINGS. 

The Bible mentions it as an extraordinary case that 
a woman should “ forget”? and ‘* not have compas- 
sion” on her ‘‘sucking ehild,” and so strong is the 
affection which God has given to every Mother for 
her infant, that children are seldom abandoned by 
their parents--yet sin, and the misery which always 
follows in its train, will sometimes diminish and even 
destroy natural affection, and the poor innocent babe 
is thus made the sufferer for the parent’s guilt. 

Two cases of this kind have recently occurred, one 
in Boston and the other in New York, of which the 
following particulars are given in the papers: 

Tue Founpiine 1x Boston. 

«© A misfortunate woman and a Catholic, relying on 
the known goodness and benevolence of Mrs. Nichols, 
confides to her care her fatherless infant, which she 
is entirely unable to support. ‘The mother’s prayers 
will be ofiered up for you most devoutly.” 

The above note was pinned to the clothes of a fe- 
male infant, found on the evening of the 13th inst. on 
the door steps of Mrs. Nichols in Sudbury street. As 
the present was not —— to Mrs. N. the infant 
was placed in the Alms House at South Boston; and 
a notice of the circumstance appeared in the papers. 
The mother thus became acquainted with the disposi- 
tion made of her offspring, and employed a messenger 
to take it from the Alms House; but as she would nei- 
ther disclose her own name nor that of her employer, 
the Directors declined giving up the child till the moth- 
er should appear. On Wednesday the real mother 
had an interview with the ehairman of the Board of 
Directors, and first gave such an improbable account 
of herself, that it was intimated to her that judicial 
measures would be resorted to, unless she gave up all 
attempts at deception and gave a true statement of 
facts. She is artless and rather interesting in appear- 
ance, and finally gave the following statement which 
is believed to be substantially correct. She isa na- 
tive of Ireland, but has lived a year or two at Halifax, 
where she became acquainted with her intended hus- 
band. He abandoned her six months ago, and she 
pursued him unsuccessfully to Boston, and now thinks 
he is at New York. Her female friend and adviser, 
told her that she knew a worthy lady who would take 
her infant, then only ten days old, and bring it up as 
her own, and took it from her for the purpose, the 














mother supposing the child was to be placed directly 
in the hands cf the rich lady. The friend corrobo- 
rates this statement, and says that she really thought 
she was doing a charitable deed; and that after plac- 
ing the infant on the door-step, she remained in sight 
till it was taken into the house. 

It only remains to be told that the child is restored 
to its mother, who appears to have a full share of ma- 
ternal tenderness and solicitude.—[Mercantile Journac. 

Tue Founpuine 1n New York. 


An infant about four months old was found on 
Wednesday night last, in the hall of a house in 
Broome street, where it had probably been abandoned 
by its unnatural mother. ‘The respectable inmates of 
the house immediately provided for the child, which 
was sick at the time and miserably clad, and yesterday 
proceeded with it to the office of the commissioners of 
the alms-house. In the interim, however, the solici- 
tude felt for the restoration of the child’s health, and 
the success which attended their exertions to effect it, 
had accomplished more for the infant in the breasts of 
the family who had found it, than could be presumed 
to exist in that of the mother who had deserted it, for, 
on the lady who carried it, presenting the child to the 
commissioners, there was manifestly a reluctance to 
part with it.—The child, which had been well dressed 
by the family, and was in reality very pretty, just as 
she was about to hand it over, opened a pretty blue 
eye, and, with a playful smile, clung to the lady. This 
to her was irresistable, and she trankly expressed the 
regret she would feel at parting with the infant under 
such circumstances. The commissioners, who saw 
the action of the infant, and felt for the sympathy of 
the lady, immediately proposed that the child should 
remain with her, which was promptly acceded to and 
taken home. In the mean time, a memorandum was 
taken by the commissioners of the circumstances, and 
the name of Lavinia Broome given to the foundling. 

[N. York Enquirer. 
MISCELLANY. 
AN HONEST ACT, 

A rare instance of the upbraidings of conscience oc- 
curred a few days since, which deserves a passing no- 
tice. A farmer residing a few miles from this place, 
called on one of our oldest established merchants and 
stated that on a certain day, more than 11 years ago, 
he had passed on him a counterfeit $10 bill, describing 
the note. The merchant, who had always been in 
the habit of preserving in a small book kept for the 
purpose, all counterfeits as well as the dates of their 
reception, on referring to it, found the bill, as well as 
the date at which he had received it, corresponding to 
the farmer’s words.---The latter, on taking hold of the 
bill, tore it into fragments with apparent satisfaction, 
and desired the merchant to caleulate the interest, 
which having been done, he paid the whole amount in 
good money. He had received the note, the farmer 
stated, at the time, for a genuine one, but did not know 
of whom, and just starting in the world, could not well 
afford to lose so much; and besides this his wife argued 
that he had as good a right to pass it off as the person 
who had imposed it upon him. Ever since the day 
on which he had passed it, his conscience had goaded 
him, but now it would be at ease, and he went off as 
contented as if he had received a capital prize.---Read- 
ing, (Pa.) Jan, 28. 


A FEMALE COTTAGER.,. 

A Christian minister, Lady Huntington states in one 
of her letters, had often expressed a desire to under- 
stand the meaning of our Lord’s words in the sermon 
on the mount, “‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” But for along time he remained 
unsatisfied. One morning, however, he took a walk 
some considerable distence from his parish, and seeing 
a very poor, wretched cottage, he walked towards it. 
To his surprise he heard words of great and joyful 
praise. He drew nearer, and looked in at the win- 
dow; and saw a woman in the most wretched state of 
outward want and poverty that he had ever beheld. 
She had, on a little stool before her, a piece of black 
bread, and a cup of cold water; and with her eyes 
and hands lifted up to heaven, as in a rapture of praise, 
uttered these words: ‘* What! all this, and Jesus 
Christ too! what! all this and Jesus Christ too!” It 
need not be added, that with the living lesson which 
this good man here learnt, he with holy gratitude re- 
turned, well knowing whoonly inherited, in our Lord’s 
sense, the whole earth by possessing his favor. 


Good for Evil. 


An old man, of the name of Guyot, lived and died 
in the town of Marseilles in France: he amassed a 























large fortune by the most laborious industry and the 
severest habits of abstinence and privation. His 


neighbors considered him a miser, and thought that he 
was hoarding, up money from mean and avaricious 
motives. The populace persued him, whenever he 
appeared, with hootings and execrations, and the boys 


sometimes threw stones at him. In his will, were 
found tbe following words:—‘* Having observed, from 
my infancy, that the poor of Marseilles are ill-suppli- 
ed with water, which can only be purchased at a great 
price, I have cheerfully labored, the whole of my life 
to procure for them this great blessing; and I direct 
that the whole of my property shall be laid out in 
building an aqueduct for their use.” 





Fishing in One’s Sleep. 

A French paper states, that some fishermen in Brest 
were lately surprised, at finding, at two o’clock in the 
morning, a boy about twelve years old up to his waist 
in the sea fishing for flounders, of which he drew five 
or six. Their surprise however was increased to 
wonder, when on approaching him they found that he 
was asleep. He was taken home & put to bed, but im- 
mediately afterwards was attacked with a raging fever. 





‘In unpleasant bed-fellow.—A boy once complained 
of his brother, for taking half the bed. ‘“ And why 
not?” said his mother; ‘he’s entitled to half, aint 
he?”---** Yes, ma’am,” said the boy; ‘* but how sheuld 
you like to have him take out all the soft for his half? 
He will have his half out of the middle! and I have 
to sleep both sides of him !?? 





The school-boy’s excuse for being late.---“* Why so 
late?”? said a schoolmaster to a little urchin, as he en- 
tered the room, on a cold, slippery morning in Febru- 
ary. ‘* Why, sir,’ replied the boy, “¢1 would take 
one step forward, and slide back two.” ‘ Indeed!” 
said the teacher; “then how did you get here at all, 
if that was the case?” ‘ Oh,” said the boy, scratch- 
ing his head, on finding himself caught, ‘1 turned 
around and walked the other way.” 








POETRY. 








A Voice from the Grave of a Teacher. 
Yes, this is holy ground— 
Lay me to slumber here— 
The cherished thoughts of earliest days, 
Have made this spot most dear: 
Here, by my infant home— 
The church my childhood blest— 
My buried sister’s sacred dust— 
Fain would I take my rest. 
Oh! life hath been to me 
A scene of peace and love— 
And sweet affections round my heart 
Their changeless garlands wove: 
And knowledge in its power, 
At studious midnight came, 
And kindled in my ardent mind 
A bright, unwavering flame. 
But dearer far than all, 
Was that celestial love, 
Which taught the never dying soul 
O’er earth’s delights to soar: 
Ye loved and listening train, 
Come, learn with aspect meek 
Your Sabbath lesson from my grave— 
Though dead—to you I speak. 
Ct. Obs.] Mrs. Sigourney. 





A Little Boy pleading for a Mouse. 
LITTLE BOY. 
Oh, ma’, speak to pussy and kitty, 
They are dragging all over the house, 
Without any mercy or pity, 
A poor little innocent mouse. 
I hate to see such wicked cunning, 
For pussy allows it to go, 
And just as the mouse thinks of ruaning, 
She catches and teases it so. 


And once, you can hardly believe me, 
When moussy stood up on her knees, 
And was begging for life (it did grieve me!) 
Then kitty the poor thing did seize.. 
MOTHER. 
My son, our old puss cannot reason, 
And therefore she is not a sinner; 
Perhaps this is.not hungry season, 
And this teasing is cooking her dinner.* 
But when children, my darling, are cruel, 
And injure the brutes heaven made, 
They sully the beautiful jewel, 
That with a kind heart is inlaid. 





—_ [Rose Bud. 
* Mice are said to become more tender, after this process. 
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